CHARACTER AND DESTINY. 


There was a survival the other day in the pages of the 
daily press of the old question, “ Is Life worth Living ? ” It 
took a somewhat new form, though the question itself was 
really the same, “ Is life worth living over again ? ” At first 
sight the question seems somewhat futile, yet it is, upon 
examination, full of interest. 

Most of us would say, with Mr. Stephen Phillips’ hero, 

“ I would not take Life save upon terms of Death ; ” 


but there were found those who professed themselves willing 
to begin over again. To begin at the beginning and have it 
all over again just as it has been. To do so one must surely 
think that one’s own life is the most pleasant life we know. 
Because if one were to begin again with the memory of what 
had gone before, it would not, it could not be the same. And 
if one had the choice of beginning again without the memory, 
it would be all one to us whether we were ourselves or some- 
body else, unless that self-love and self-admiration, which 
seems to be implanted so deeply in each of us from the very 
earliest days, were able to survive memory, attained cha- 
racter, and everything else. It is impossible to conceive 
ourse ves beginning life again with the memory and know- 
e ge an experience we had gained, and not availing our- 
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some idea put into his mind if • ~~7\ “ ,ay ue t01 d him, 
he is at stage I., he knows nothing about it when 

stage II., but his mind can then reef , f he reach « 
on through many stages he alwe i ' e dea, and so 

he was told when he was in that stage before. ^ ^ 

It is conceivable that the samp tkint, l. - 
re-lived life. We might regain the memory ofwh“ had 
gone before stage by stage as we reached it. while the utnre 
always remamed blank to ns. It is a nice problem how far 
the character we had built up for ourselves during the first 
life would, under these circumstances, affect us during the 
second. We already get something of this imperfect memory, 
inherited, scientists tell us, from our forefathers. The sensa- 
tion of having lived through a certain scene before, though 
it is apparently wholly novel to us, will sometimes come into 
the mind with a strangely disconcerting vividness : or a place 
that is entirely new may seem perfectly familiar ; or we meet 
a stranger with the puzzled sense of having known him 
before, though when or where we cannot say. This dis- 
quieting and uncanny legacy most people possess in a greater 
or less degree, and it is one for which it is impossible to 
feel any particular gratitude to those unknown forebears. 
It is too fleeting and elusive to afford us any satisfaction 
whatever. The regained memory in the re-lived life, such as 
I have imagined, would be a far more vivid and certain thing. 
It is difficult to imagine ourselves beginning life over again 
to go on living is what most of us desire — either the earthly 
life we know, or some fuller life — far “ from out our Course 
of Time and Place,” where we will retain and perfect that 
personality and character which we have built up for our- 
selves and become familiar with. And it is that character 
we know which determines our position in this world, and 
we believe in “ the next.” “ Sow a character, reap a destiny, 
the saying runs, but there seems to be a truth beyond this. 
Ruskin has a passage which partly illustrates what 1 mean. 
“The four-square truth is," he says, “that every rig 1 1 
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is a startlingly separate or counter ordinance of Good and 
Evil— one to this man, another to that ; one at this hour of 
our lives, another at that— an ordinance which is entirely 
beyond our control, and of which the providential law 
hitherto defies investigation. . . . Setting aside this Destiny 
over which you have no control whatsoever, there remains 
the symmetrical Destiny over which you have control 
absolute, namely, that you ultimately get — exactly what you 
are worth." 

Having grasped this fact it is plainly to our advantage 
to be worth as much as possible; but the worth of a man, 
of a character, is not as it appears to his fellow-men, nor as 
it is judged by himself, but as it appears in the sight of an 
all-seeing God. 

“ All that the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger could not plumb, 

So passed in making up the main account.” 


For a man may be much better than his character, or 
much worse. And by character here we mean the outward 
expression of our inward selves, which we show to the 
world involuntarily, and which is made up of habits, and 
acts, and thoughts on the ground-work of temperament and 
disposition. 

There are always the three selves —the man as he sees 
himself; the man as others see him ; and the man as he is 
known to his Maker— these are accepted as one entity. The 
man as others see him is, we are told, more the true man 
than the man as he sees himself ; but who can prove that ? 
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are several others. The world accepts them 
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we can know very little at all, and of which charac" r may 
be said to be the outward expression. 

That we get, in this world, exactly the place that we 
make for ourselves by our characters is by many people 
an accepted fact. Character is Destiny ” is true „nly in 
a limited sense. How far exactly it is true each person 
has to decide or find out for themselves. To one it may 
be in a greater, in another a less degree, there being always 
beyond the actual reward of right and wrong, that outer 
Destiny of which Ruskin speaks— Shakespeare’s “ Divinity,” 
in fact, which “ shapes our ends, rough hew them how we 
will.” And the exact relation or connection between each 
character and this over Destiny is, and must remain, a 
mystery. We can only know that our Character is in our 
own hands, to be governed by our will ; of its foundations 
in that hidden self we can know very little ; of its ultimate 
Destiny still less, but it is ours to make that Character of 
as great worth as possible. We are the Builders, though 
the laying of the foundations is not our part. May-hap we 
must build on but a slim foundation, maybe the edifice we 
are able to raise will not be of any great height ; but as we 
stand at the height of our life, we may catch a “ glimpse 
of a Light that is higher.” 

D. E. 


One of the vast and indirect consequences of Christianity 
is the magnified importance which man’s personality has 
assumed beneath its light. Yet so gradual has the work been 
of the “ little leaven,” that it is even now possible for modern 
men and every-day Christians to hold two diametrically 
opposite views as to the direction of man s persona orce. 
To the ancient Greek and the modern Calvinist man was the 
shuttlecock or the tool of the gods: his movements aie pre 
determined, his ultimate fate known. To the emancipated 0 - 
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lowers of the World’s new birth “ Man is man and master of 
his fate”— God’s conscious instrument or deliberate stumbling- 
block, according to the will and character which he has 
himself evolved from his innate and inherited disposition and 
his environment. Character, and that alone, is Destiny : no 
predestination of the individual is implied in the great plans 
of either the Christian’s All-Father or the Scientist’s “Primal 
Force.” “ God fulfils Himself in many ways,” and nature’s 
law of the “ survival of the fittest ” only implies that that 
which best conforms to its environment is the most likely to 
perpetuate itself — so the type is evolved through one indivi- 
dual specimen or the other, however many fail and drop by 
the way. We have only to transfer this law to social life to 
recognise that no man is indispensible, if no one else could 
do our work, at the moment the opportunity is given to us ; 
it is equally true that it is we, and not the world, which in 
the long run will suffer if we fail or flinch. It is impossible, 
however, to think over the events of even one human life and 
not see again and again the intervention of some outside 
force, piously regarded as “ the finger of God,” or apathe- 
tically and stoically called “fate,” according as to whether 
the Western or Eastern type of mind is considered. This 
force, called “Destiny,” “Fate,” or “Circumstances,” is 
around us all, and frequently reminds us “ that man proposes 
an God disposes. It arranges a juxtaposition of events 
as untoward and startling as the sinking of the Maine in 

H f art ' 0ur ’ when an Y s Park meant war ; it times 
ie ea o t e ecclesiastical head of Ireland almost to the 
moment of the would-be triumphant entry of its temporal 
er. We have many of us seen some strong man in the 
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kaleidoscope, and the pieces fall togeAeTdi? "T ‘ he 
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in a great railway accident - all Care together 

front actual injurj Z 'ho^,? ^“7“ 
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misfortune. Too timerous now to travel as before his 
business languishes and fails, and the one even, blights hi 
whole life. B, on the contrary, regards his escape as a clear 
intimation that the "powers that be” are on his side, and 
that there is a never-failing Providence; he is helpful to 
his companions in misfortune at the moment, and, believing 
that he has been spared to accomplish some great work on 
which his heart was set, goes to work with renewed hope 
and vigour, and owes much of his future triumphant success 
to the confidence thus inspired. Or the third case, that of C, 
who was also present, on his way to deliberately yield to 
some great temptation, the shock “pulls him up;” the 
opportunity thus forcibly removed he does not seek to renew; 
he resolves to amend his ways, and his after life is coloured 
and influenced by those resolutions. 

Here those different characters work up the same stroke 
of fate in different ways, not according to an immutable 
decree of the hand which caused them to be overthrown, but 
according to the indwelling spirit of each. It is a grand 
creed this : no misfortune is such until we accept it and 
cringe before it. Poverty shall be the incentive to better 
work, separation from our dearest an opportunity to grow 
more worthy of them before we meet again, ill-health a with- 
drawal from the active to the contemplative life, which many 
a good man from Buddha onwards has counted the highest 
blessing. And yet here and there we see with horror and 
dismay the great and good not only overwhelmed by the 
“ slings and arrows of outrageous fortune,” but ruined by 
them body, soul, and spirit ; and we cry out, “ Were they 
after all predestined to this end, in spite of the whole accu- 
mulated force of their characters and personalties; is fate 
after all too strong for the soul?” No; remem er Jaco , 
who wrestled all night successfully with the ange , unti le 
touched the sinew that shrank. There lies t ie ioot o 
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matter; one and all we have our weak spot, and there it is 
that by the full force of fate’s outward attacks we shall be 
tried. Remember the sad story of Achilles and his vulner- 
able heel— it is an allegory ; his great and noble character 
could be touched by petty things— a small wound to his 
pride nearly ruined the Greek’s great Trojan enterprize, so 
it needed but the scratch upon the one small spot to wrest 
him from life and its opportunities. Rememember that your 
weak spot, the place where your character is least fortified, is 
the spot on which the sword of Damocles will fall. We need 
to be wary too in the determination of what constitutes that 
weak spot ; for we all have the defects of our qualities. The 
great Alexander, with his impetuous force, cut the Gordian 
knot, character again controlling destiny and fulfilling pro- 
phecy. The same haste sent him plunging, heated, into the 
cold waters of the river, and so caused his untimely death. 
Here we have touched upon the point of fulfilment of pro- 
phecy. How is it then that if man controls his fate his 
future has been often accurately foretold from the days that 
Isaiah wrote of the unborn Cyrus, to the latest palmist, who 
seems to us to have had fore-knowledge of our future ? We 
cannot deny, we never attempt to deny, that outward cir- 
cumstances may be fore-ordained, and therefore, by those 
who have genuine, though dangerous and little-understood 
gifts, foreknown. How they will affect us when they come 
ls a different matter. Only imagine all the different motives 
which might have induced Cyrus to order the return of the 
Je\\s, and in accordance with his motives the totally different 
e ects it may have had upon his own character, quite distinct 
from its general import to the world at large. The marks on 
° Ur ij^if ma y de ’ °ften are, extremely characteristic, and 
f 6 ^ ° ^ e *" ver muc h of our nature, our pursuits, &c., 
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We are all familiar with the v. i • 

“ nothing succeeds like success ” and no^ WhlCh Says that 
give the confidence which laughs fate^n theT “ S ° Hkdy to 
small successes. Napoleon’s belief in “ his star C ° nStant 
dered by what we should call his unfailing “lu^To"' 
what is luck but repeated small success , • N ° W 
perhaps in great triumphs, but all resulting C f Ulminating 
aptitudes. Did we but realise this what a help it'wouWte 
in the training of the next generation. Good habits alt 
the ittle deeds and little things of life done habitually righf 

6 " d , m g °° d character as a cause, and “good luck” as* an 
effect. The man trained to readily adapt himself to any 
change of circumstance, who has met in youth all the chan^ 
ing relationships of time, space, and natures ; he who can run, 
climb, swim, reason, control himself, command others • he 
who has knowledge and the gift of tongues, a strong will, a 
healthy body, a clear conscience, and the confidence bred’ of 
past success, will have very few weak spots, however fate 
may assail him — his character will have grounded him upon 
a rock. 

So let us be for all the future not fatalists but psycholo- 
gists ; turning our eyes rather to what we may make of the 
outward happenings than regarding them as forces moulding 
us. It is an old question, “ Who is the potter, pray, and 
who the pot ? ” But however fortune’s wheel may turn, it is 
the good clay without flaw or crack or air bubble which will 
come triumphantly through the ordeal. Shakespeare wrote 
long ago, “ There’s a divinity which shapes our ends rough 
hew them as we will ; ” but would it have been the same end 
without our rude and rough beginnings ? Perfection and 
conscious use and enjoyment of all our highest powers, 
whereby we may control not only our own destinies, but those 
of “ten other cities” confided willingly to our care, awaits 
those who do and dare in spite of and above or because of 

“fate.” Destiny crowns only “ him that overcometh con- 
quering at once circumstance and his own weakness. 


R. A. P. 



